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SCHOOL AND REALITY’ 


No reader of this periodical will need to be reminded 
of the contest between traditionalists and “progres- 
sives” that has been a feature of these columns for 
many years. Nor will anyone need to be reminded 
that the new education has changed the aspect of pri- 


1 Precise attributions are difficult when co-authorship 
is the product of discussion and parallel interests extend- 
ing over a period of years, beginning when the authors 
were colleagues at Washington University (Saint Louis). 
However, development of the Linear Concept of Lan- 
guage, together with appropriate research techniques may 
definitely be attributed to William Bull, while the social 
analogies and the linkage with education and the legal 
process have been contributed by DeWitt (who also ac- 
cepts responsibility for the literary effort, with additions 
and interpolations by Bull). It may be added that Bull 
is carrying on massive linear-frequency studies for the 
Institute of Numerical Analysis of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, with grants in addition from the University 
of California and the Rockefeller Foundation. DeWitt 
is at present studying the legal process as a faculty fellow 
of the American Council of Learned Societies and is also 
conducting linear-frequency studies in Latin with grants- 
in-aid from the Graduate School of the University of 
Minnesota. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 
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mary and secondary education, with college programs 
being modified steadily to conform with changing con- 
However, the fact that 
the new schoolmen have succeeded so widely in action 
may not mean that traditionalists have been entirely 
wrong; it may indicate only that they have failed to 
exploit the advantages of their own position. 

In recognition of this possibility, the present writers 
propose to call attention here to some of the ad- 
vantages of the traditionalist’s position. 

We may note first that if any one thing distin- 
guishes a traditionalist in the general sense, it is surely 
his concern over the three r’s, especially the first two. 
And it is here, too, that the new schoolmen are most 
sensitive to criticism. The critic is of course assured 
that scientific tests show present-day methods of 
teaching readin’ and ’ritin’ to be much better than 
those used in 1900. The present writers believe that 
these tests may be considered correct. But the possi- 
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bility that they may be correct does not answer the 
question completely. 

The traditionalist might well complicate the issue at 
once by asking, “Children are being taught to read 
what better than in 1900?” That is, the traditionalist 
may raise the objection that reading and writing skills 
are not subject to generalization or abstraction from 
specific contexts and specific situations. When we 
speak hopefully of effective communication as a goal 
in education, we are forgetting that a child of pre- 
school age, in many specific situations, has already 
reached the level of maximal effectiveness in communi- 
cation. If he has not, he is likely to be committed 
to a nonacademic institution or kept in the back room 
at home. As we shall see more clearly later, language 
is always specific as a reflection of human thought 
and action. If human beings are not saying or doing 
or thinking something specific, they are not saying 
or doing or thinking anything.? 

The point we are making, then, is that any attempt 
to classify, organize, or apply quantitative standards 
to language detached from specific context and ex- 
perience involves an immediate deviation from the 
reality of actual language situations. The data thus 
secured, and conclusions based thereon, are in effect 
artifacts and not objects in nature. The point being 
made here is very important, because the scientific 
information we have been getting up to now about 
language, either in the form of statistical structures 
(such as word-counts) or analyses of physical struc- 
tures (grammatical, phonetic, phonemic) or concep- 
tual structures (semantic, instrumental, symbolic), 
really gives us a very special and limited kind of 
knowledge. We do not get information about lan- 
guage viewed as a series of reports on human experi- 
ence in specific real-life situations. Much less do we 
get information about meaning viewed as the function 
of linguistic data in specific situations. But meaning 
is precisely what we and our students have to deal 
with in real life, regardless of the structures which 
may be associated with our language—and here we 
have been getting no help at all from the experts. 
The reason for this is that meaning remains without 
determinable structure and without determinable 


2In this connection, it should be noted that common- 
occurrence or word-frequency studies used as the basis 
for graded vocabularies in language readers attach a 
positive quantitative value, in effect, to content-bearing 
words in the context of the language in general or as a 
whole. However, with statistical controls of content- 
bearing word-frequencies in Latin, it ean be shown very 
simply that in a specific statement the value of a given 
noun may be absolutely large (without it, there may not 
be a significant statement), whereas its quantitative sta- 
tistical value diminishes in the direction of the infinitesi- 
mally small as the number of words in the linear range 
extends. But basic verbs (¢.g., mitto, facto, duco, etc., 
which are properly translatable only in context) very 
quickly level off and maintain a uniformly high value as 
the linear range extends.—DeWitt 
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quantitative value and hence cannot be treated by the 
scientific methods commonly applied to language. 

The traditionalist, therefore, in reviewing the lan- 
guage-teaching situation, may simply point out that 
evidence for the present-day superiority of teaching 
methods reflects a very limited understanding of the 
problems of language instruction. He may also point 
out that the data involved in current studies of the 
effectiveness of teaching are valid only in relation to 
certain concepts of language. He may further point 
out that we are proceeding in language teaching to- 
day (as in a number of other fields) with a degree of 
confidence in scientific methods that is warranted 
neither by our present knowledge nor by the results. 

Next we should recall that in our discussions of the 
place of language in the ‘common program of in- 
struction, we usually assume that language is a tool, 
or a “tool subject,” and that as a tool, language can 
accordingly be used with skill toward the goal that 
we commonly describe as effective. 

While the terms that we use in describing the func- 
tions of language in education and in society are 
themselves highly indicative of a purely conceptual 
or imaginative process (e.g., the importation of the 
term “tool” from the field of mechanics and the term 
“self-expression” seemingly from aesthetics), the main 
point here is that we are relying upon an instrumental 
or organic concept of language (cf. Greek organon, 
tool or instrument). We are, therefore, led to make 
a number of deductions about language that are not 
verifiable in common experience; and because of our 
purely conceptual deductions we are also led to treat 
language in ways that are violations of its actual 
nature. In short, when we call language a tool (be- 
cause its structure is mechanical) and plan our cur- 
riculum accordingly in terms of skills (because the 
manipulation of the structural system is a skill) we 
are not proceeding inductively from all the facts; 
we are proceeding deductively from a metaphor 
(based on some of the facts), essentially a device of 
creative imagination that leads us into the realm of 
poetry. 

Or to put it another way: the organic, instrumental, 
or tool concept of language requires us to proceed as 
if all language? were an organic whole (Greek organon 
again, extended from mechanics into the field of 
biology, thence into the social sciences). We are 
therefore led to think of a language as if it were a 


3 Here a sharp distinction needs to be made between 
language as mechanical structure, subject to mathemati- 
cal controls and predictions, and language as a series of 
reports on human experience. We can make valid pre- 
dictions about structural situations as long as they re- 
main within the scope of mechanical permutations, but 
we cannot predict whether a language will conceptualize 
and formalize (verbally) an event as an action, an entity, 
or, as often happens, alternately all three. We can pre- 
dict the system, but not how it will be understood by its 
users.—Bull 
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finite entity or thing (while only its mechanical sys- 
tem is finite), with limits that are not only compre- 
hensible, but also compressible to the supposed mini- 
mal range of general or common utility. 

And again, we proceed as if a language were a 
closed system that might be arrested in time and sub- 
jected to positive, quantitative, and analytical con- 
trols for predictive purposes and intentional action.‘ 
All of these deductions follow logically from an or- 
ganic concept of language. It is, therefore, worth 
noting here that the new education, in its social con- 
cepts as well as in its language concepts, bears inter- 
esting resemblances to so-called classical or authori- 
tarian philosophies. Both rely upon closed or organi¢ 
concepts, the main difference being that the old 
philosophies reported their deductive processes, while 
the new education does not. 

But it is more important for our present interests 
to note that a linear concept of language,® which 
views language as a nonfinite or open system with 
physical co-ordinates in four dimensions (three- 
dimensional space and time) appears to lead to a 
description of language that is much closer to real 
nonarranged® experience than any description that 
ean be furnished by the organic concept in its various 
structural or statistical manifestations. 

The traditionalist, then, can point out that the new 
education relies upon closed or artificial conceptual 
systems in its thinking about language and society. 
These ways of thinking have changed only in detail, 
not in essence, since the time of Plato. The major 
critical issue must, therefore, at once be raised of 
closed or artificial versus open or real systems in the 
study and direction of human thought and action. 


4 Here it should be pointed out again that statistics are 
valid as long as we confine our attention to the language 
as a mechanical system. Thus, for example, it is possi- 
ble to predict with a very high degree of accuracy the 
number of each part of speech for any given type of dis- 
course in terms of running frequency. It is also possible 
to predict the distribution among single, double, triple, 
and quadruple instances for the same parts of speech. 
This can be done without considering the actual content 
of the materials on which the counts are based, which 
confirms the argument that we are not dealing with lan- 
guage at all but with a pattern of units. The same type 
of prediction can be made for the size of pebbles in a 
truck load of gravel.—Bull 

5 One of the controlling references here is W. E. Bull. 
Classical Journal, 44 (1948-49), 469-484. 

6 This can be demonstrated mathematically on the basis 
of research now under way. It is found that the fre- 
quency and range of content-bearing words, those defin- 
ing the reality of our speech, are so low that no signifi- 
cant patterns can be established when the material 
studied is selected at random. This vocabulary reflects 
our random connections with reality and chance pattern- 
ings of relationships. For example, one of the most 
frequent nouns in an article on brain surgery in German 
was found to be Jahre. There is no real connection be- 
tween years and cutting holes in people’s heads. This 
association is dictated by the techniques of writing medi- 
cal case histories.—Bull 
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While the exploration of a lihear or open concept 
of society would be beyond our present scope of in- 
quiry, we may stress the point that conceptually it 
will deviate as little as possible from the conditions 
of actual nonarranged experience; and it would at- 
tempt, furthermore, to conceive of the data of experi- 
ence, as far as possible, in the order in which they are 
presented in nature to the layman, not the expert. 
That is, we should try to think of the data as they 
actually come, item by item, serially, in a line, as it 
were, projected in four dimensions—the three of 
ordinary space and the fourth of ongoing time. 

Turning now to language, which is our immediate 
interest, we note that the linear presentation of data 
can be verified in terms of common experience right 
here. These words, as data of your experience, are 
coming at you in a specifie place in a specific situation 
at a specific time, item by item, serially, naturally in 
ongoing time. Little imagination is required to think 
of these words arranged conceptually in one long line, 
just as they are now arranged visibly in short lines. 
(A linear projection of this article would have a be- 
ginning and an end, but an analogous projection of 
the English language could have neither—in the sense 
of any determinable co-ordinates in time and space. 
This circumstance alone suggests that language in 
nature cannot be treated by classical scientific 
methods. ) 

Here, then, is the traditionalist’s point: you are not 
now experiencing the English language as a finite 
organic whole or tool.’ And you never will as long 
as you live in historical time, any more than you have 
experienced or will experience society as an organic, 
finite whole, much less as a sentient, purposeful agent 
in human affairs that creates “tools” for its own use, 
e.g. government, law, language. For our present 
purposes, however, let us rest with the statement that 
neither society nor language in the organic sense, nor 
language in the sense of an instrument or tool, or in 
the sense of a finite absolute detached from time and 
space like a Platonic idea, exist outside of the human 
imagination. 

It is therefore important to note that the highest- 
frequency or common-oceurrence word lists that are 
widely used in language teaching and in the construe- 
tion of grade-school readers are based upon hyposta- 
tized, arrested, or conceptualized experience, not upon 


7 It seems worth while to point out that the mechanical 
system is also experienced linearally and is rarely all 
experienced by one individual. This is the major justi- 
fication for the use of massive statistical techniques as 
opposed to the informant technique of the new linguists. 
Since experience is linear, recall is likewise so, and as a 
result the native is rarely able to focus upon both poles 
of a contrasting system. What he asserts one moment 
is likely to be contradicted the next as he moves down 
the line and gets out of focus on his previous examples.— 
Bull 
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real language experience. Since they are based on 
a statistical organie structure which is not an object 
in nature, they cannot be returned to natural experi- 
ence; that is, empirically verified as empiricism is un- 
They can be re- 
turned only to the expert’s experience, to the artifact 


derstood in the natural sciences. 
upon which they are based, or to a facsimile of that 
artifact.’ prescriptive grammar 
cannot be used to analyze all language as it actually 
comes in natural situations (classical grammar can 
analyze only expressions that are composed in accord- 
ance with classical grammar), so generalizations ab- 
stracted from human affairs can be returned only to 


Just as classical 


the special arrangement of experience and the con- 
ceptual or statistical data upon which they are based. 


Accordingly there is a very real danger to all of us 
in generalizations of the kind we have been describing. 
When the creators or supporters of these generaliza- 
tions sense that they cannot return to real experience, 
they often feel an urge (like grammarians) to become 
prescriptive and therewith modify or arrange other 
people’s experience for them in order to save the gen- 
eralizations. This is known as tampering with the 
data in the natural sciences. 

Accordingly, it is worth noting again that compilers 
of word-frequency lists based upon the language as a 
supposed whole cannot return their statistical struc- 
tures to anyone else’s experience. Therefore everyone 
else’s experience, in the name of science, must be ar- 
ranged to conform with that of the expert. And in a 
larger sense, we are really indicating the dangers im- 
plicit in the social sciences, which may be empiric and 
inductive on the public level but still deductively 
authoritarian on the conceptual level—insofar as these 
sciences deal with human beings and human experi- 
ence conceptually or statistically collectivized into an 
organie structure. Similarly, the new education may 
be permissive in its published statements, but still as 
rigidly prescriptive on the conceptual level as any 
openly deductive or a-prioristic social philosophy. 

Attention to the linear or four-dimensional nature 
of language and society accordingly raises very seri- 
ous issues—among the most serious in our thinking 
today, ranging far beyond the classroom in scope and 
implication. We have already seen that the issue has 
been raised as beween open and closed social concepts. 
Another issue involves the validity of what we have 

8 A very serious problem is raised here, because sooner 
or later the student will have to face the real nonpredic- 
table nonarranged language, an experience for which he 
will be ill prepared if artificially graded reading materials 
give him (and his teachers) a false sense of security and 
accomplishment. The problem is, how soon is the student 
(in English, in a second language, or in general experi- 
ence) going to face reality? 

9 One word count will not predict the results of another 


large sampling of the language. Cf. W. E. Bull. Mod- 
ern Language Journal, 44 (1950), 18-26. 
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been accustomed to regard as scientific knowledge of 
human affairs. That is to say, we have been condi- 
tioned to regard scientific methods as the only way of 
dealing with reality (apart from metaphysical intui- 
tions). But it should now be clear that the scientific 
methods we have been using do not actually deal with 
the reality of human experience. A further issue is 
therefore being raised that a number of fields of 
learning—those fields, indeed, to which we have so 
largely entrusted the analysis and direction of human 
thought and action—are not and have not been pro- 
ceeding on a tenable epistemological basis, in that 
they fail to recognize, much less account for, the ways 
in which ordinary human beings find their way around 
in a four-dimensional world. 

But if science fails us, what is left? Let us go back 
momentarily to our remarks about the linear concept 
of language. We are really saying that, since lan- 
guage is not finite or organic in any intelligible sense, 
you cannot learn a language. That is, you cannot 
learn a language in any scientific sense. But we 
should add the indisputable fact that human beings do 
learn languages and communicate passing well in a 
four-dimensional world, which indicates that we 
human beings can find our way around in an open or 
You are doing that right 
As you read this article, you are using old- 
fashioned traditional human methods, not scientific 
methods. Your experience—what is actually happen- 
ing now (as opposed to what you have been condi- 
tioned to think was happening as you look back at 
this experience)—is of an entirely different order 
from that of the scientist or expert. And it is the 
order of experience that you are having now, common 
linear human experience in a four-dimensional sys- 
tem, that must be the foundation of education. This 
is an appalling prospect to those who have been con- 
ditioned to the classical scientific tradition, but it 
should be remembered that human beings managed 
to survive until the dawn of science on the basis of 
common human experience. How long they survive 
after the dawn of science may also depend on common 
human experience and judgment. 


four-dimensional system. 
now. 


These, then, are some of the unexploited advantages 
of the traditionalist’s position to which we proposed 
to call attention earlier in this inquiry. Let us now 
try to restate the basic issues in education as the 
traditionalist may pursue them henceforth. 

The new schoolmen have had the misfortune to 
adopt what they took to be science at the very moment 
when a major revolution was occurring in science. 
Physies, dealing with purely physical action, has since 
gone its own way (as it always has), leaving the new 
schoolmen committed to a view of science and scientific 
methods that is incapable of dealing with the kind of 
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world that physics is now telling us about—the kind 
of reality that the linear concept of language also re- 
flects on the side of human action. 

Now what has escaped notice is that the procedures 
by which human beings find their way around in an 
open system were long ago formalized in the law and 
given a specific place in publie, not by scientists, but 
That is, we should look to the 
legal process for a formalization of common human 
experience, especially in those periods when the proce- 
ess is in its ereative or progressive periods before 
codification sets in and before the law beconies a finite 
organic structure subject to philosophical and meta- 


by very wise men. 


physical manipulations. 

Next we need to recall, as one of the present writers 
has pointed out in an earlier article in ScHoon AND 
Socrery,!° that traditional education, in the sense of 

10N, J. DeWitt. ScHoon anp Society, 72: 385-389, 


December 16, 1950. Cf. N. J. DeWitt. Journal of Gen- 
eral Education, 4 (January, 1950), 141-149. 


Shorter Papers. 
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the liberal arts, had its origins in the pragmatic neces- 
sities of the legislative and judicial processes of 
ancient Athens and Rome, reflecting a concept of 
language related to the individual’s function in a free 
republic that classical science can neither determine 
nor explain. Relying, then, on a formalization of 
common human experience and judgment, the tra- 
ditionalist can proceed in terms of a conceptual matrix 
that recognizes both the physical sciences and the legal 
process—the disciplines that provide the clearest ex- 
amples of the empirie procedures necessary for deal- 
ing with purely physical action on the one side and 
human action on the other. 

From now on, therefore, the traditionalist will be in 
a position to argue from reality as reflected in com- 
mon human experience. There will be grim irony, 
if not poetic justice, in the fact that the new school- 
men will be in the position of reaction to which their 
allegiance to classical scientifie concepts and deter- 
minism in human experience gives them full title. 





EDUCATION IN KOREA 


Cart M. GuELzo, 
Lieutenant, U. S. Army in Korea 


One of the oldest and yet one of the least known 
nations of the Far East is the “Land of the Morning 
Calm”’—Korea; yet Korea possesses a living culture 
that can trace its history back over a span of 4,000 
years—predating the next younger Japanese culture 
by over 2,000 years. In fact, many Japanese arts 
and crafts can trace their beginnings to Korean 
origins. 

Much of Korea and many things Korean have re- 
mained virtually unchanged thrceugh the centuries and 
even now, during the war years of 1950-52, our 
soldiers can observe customs, habits, and traditions 
whose origins are lost in antiquity. Only since the 
turn of the century has the Western world made itself 
felt and that through the medium of the Japanese. 
Yet many persons not actually on the premises, so to 
speak, tend to regard all Oriental countries as 
stamped from the same mold, ignoring the fact that, 
while the same rice paddies, mountains, and little 
brown, slant-eyed people are similar, vast differences 
exist in the less obvious details of habits, modes, eus- 
toms, and other more intimate details of daily life. 

Geographically, economically, and politically, Korea 
presents a remarkably uniform appearance to the 
world. The whole peninsula, from north to south, 
is an unbroken succession of steep, craggy mountains, 
deep valleys, numberless minute rice paddies, and 
mud-walled huts so similar that it is virtually im- 


possible to locate oneself accurately without the use 
of a map. The country and the people are almost 
uniformly poor—so much so that travel is rare and 
living out one’s span of life within the confines of the 
same village not unusual. The village, rather than 
the city, is the predominant form of communal organi- 
zation and life, while even the few towns and cities 
that do exist are poorly supplied with what we would 
term modern community facilities. The capital city 
of Seoul typifies the strange contrasts found through- 
out the country. In downtown Seoul rise modern 
office buildings in whose shade cluster rude, mud- 
walled huts roofed with straw. Broad main avenues 
channel traffic in all directions, yet most of the city’s 
population live along noisome, twisting alleyways a 
yard in width. Modern theatres rise amid the 
clustered confusion of the tiny, highly unsanitary, 
plumbingless dwellings of the middle and poorer 
classes in contrasts that point up the clear line of 
demarcation between Orient and Occident. 

The modern, the clean, the industrial portions of 
Korea exist through the energy of the Japanese ex- 
pended during their 40-year occupation—although 
provided through forced Korean labor and financed 
with money extracted forcibly from the Korean peo- 
ple. The point is, however, that precious little of 
what we term “normal” for a civilized nation could 
ever have been provided by the Koreans for them- 
selves without some outside help. The Japanese pro- 
vided the motivation (13 regiments of the Japanese 
Imperial Army) for the modernization of that much 
of Korea that is modernized, for the building of such 
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transportation and communication facilities that ex- 
ist; but the means by which this “modernization” was 
accomplished, although typically Oriental, are open 
to question. 

As is customary in Oriental countries, all public 
facilities and utilities are controlled by the national 
government. A Ministry of Education in the national 
government is the agency by which Korean schools, 
Under the Min- 
ister of Education, a Governor of Education is pro- 


public and private, are controlled. 


vided in each provinee and each city large enough to 
Districts 


and all the provinces are parceled out 


support a separate school system. within 
the larger cities 
to inspectors who act as intermediaries in the chain 
of command between governors and school principals. 
Within the 


structure is much like our own with assistant princi- 


each individual school organizational 


pals, department heads, administrative officers, and, 
finally, the rank and file of classroom teachers. 
The over-all organizational picture presented by 


Korean education is similar in many respects to our 


own, due primarily to the American educators em- 


ployed as advisers and teachers in the early years of 
the Republic. The 
Korean schools can be traced, in no small measure, to 


coeducational nature of many 
the efforts of these American advisers. 

The Korean boy and girl enters the primary school 
at the age of 7 (6 by the American calendar, since a 
Korean child is considered 1 year old on the day of 
birth). 
required by law, and tuition in the high schools, al- 


Attendance in the elementary grades only is 


though moderate, still drains the financial resources 
of many. The schooling offered is organized as fol- 
lows: Ist to 6th year, primary school; 7th to 9th year, 
middle school; 10th to 12th year, high school; and 
13th to 16th year, college or university. The primary 
and middle-school curriculum concentrates on teaching 
the pupil to speak, read, and write his native tongue 
in much the same manner as our own elementary 
schools. 

The Korean pupil has a much easier time learning 
1 


i@- 


his language than does the Chinese or Japanese e 
mentary-school pupil. All Oriental languages are not 
constructed in the same manner and vary considerably 
in diffienlty. The Japanese child is faced with the 
task of learning to recognize at sight the 4,000-odd 
symbols that comprise his written language, not to 
mention the three different ways in which those sym- 
bols ean be written, and succeeds in recognizing only 
a fraction; but the Korean child need only learn an 
alphabet composed of 24 sounds represented by as 
Although the 
tion of the language insofar as an alphabet is con- 


many symbols. mechanical construe- 
cerned is exactly like English, the task of learning 
The pupil 


studies modern and classical Korean and learns three 


Korean is not quite so simple as it seems. 
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conversational usages of his language: an impersonal 
form when speaking to inferiors, a familiar form 
when speaking to equals, and a polite form for use 
when addressing superiors (cf. the du and Sie usage 
in German or tu and vous in French). 

The middle school completes the compulsory portion 
of Korean education; but the pupil who is fortunate 
enough to win a scholarship or wealthy enough to af- 
ford the tuition may enter the high school, public or 
It is here that the formal edu- 
cation of most girls ceases, evidenced by the fact that 


private, of his choice. 


high schools are not coeducational, although attend- 
ance and graduation from one of the relatively few 
girls’ high schools will qualify the individual for col- 
lege entrance. It should be pointed out here that, 
regardless of the laws requiring attendance at school, 
Korea is not nearly so well supplied with educational 
facilities as Japan and would be even less so had not 
the Japanese spark-plugged an extensive program of 
school building during the years of their occupation. 

The pupil entering an academic high school has a 
choice of two courses of study: language or science. 
Technical high schools also exist for those of a more 
practical turn of mind and who do not intend con- 
The language pupil devotes 
most of his time to acquiring a reading and writing 
knowledge of many foreign languages, both Oriental 
and Western. 
time in the physical and biological sciences and some 
To round out the edu- 
eation of all, both language and science curricula 
combine a little of each and include advanced study 
of Korean language and literature, mathematics, his- 
tory, geography, and economics. It is interesting to 
note that the Western languages taught, and English 


tinuing their education. 


The science pupils spend most of their 


in the social sciences as well. 


in particular, are presented as reading and writing, 
not speaking, subjects. The teachers in English are 
usually native Koreans and are as unable to speak the 
language as are their pupils. The very frank ex- 
planation for this is the fact that foreign teachers 
would be required to give the pupils a speaking 
knowledge of English; but the Korean government is 
simply unable to pay a salary that would attract a 
foreign teacher. 

The tuition which high-school pupils must pay 
varies widely, but usually averages 15,000 won a term 
in private schools and 9,000 won a term in publie 
At the prewar rate of 1,800 won to the dol- 
lar, school was beyond many of the poorer classes; 
but the current rate of 6,000 won to the dollar makes 
advanced schooling still more inaccessible to the ma- 
The students, however, get their money’s 
worth. Where the primary- and middle-school pupil 
attends elasses about 5 hours a day, six days a week, 
the high-school pupils attend 7 hours a day, seven 
In colleges the working day is increased 


schools. 


jority. 


days a week. 
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even further. A brief respite from academic labor is 
obtained during the one-month vacation periods of 
midsummer and midwinter and on the frequent na- 
tional and religious holidays scattered throughout the 
year. 

Coeducation returns in the colleges and universi- 
ties, but the tuition rates remain beyond the majority 
of the poor and those who cannot win scholarships. 
The student in a private college pays 6,000 won a 
month, while his counterpart in a national university 
pays only 3,000 won a month. In each case the fee 
includes tuition, and room for seniors only, but not 
board. 


tween public and private institutions. 


Higher education is almost evenly divided be- 
Seoul boasts 
10 private colleges and one national university—the 
Seoul University—which consists of no fewer than 10 
member colleges, including a commercial college and 
a medical and an engineering school. 

The prospective teacher is faced with a long period 
of professional preparation that varies somewhat in 
length between college and public-school instructors. 
After high school, a 4-year normal-school course is 
required. The B.S. obtained upon completion of the 
normal school qualifies the graduate for positions in 
primary and high schools. A 3-year postgraduate 
course, usually leading to the M.S., is required for 
those who wish to teach in colleges and universities. 
The content of the teacher-education curriculum is 
similar in many respects to our own, including sub- 
ject-matter courses, teaching methods, and psychology. 
But after graduation, the new teacher is no better off 
financially than are his colleagues in America, 

One of the first things a traveler in the Orient notes 
is the accent on male domination—the Far East is 
strictly a man’s country. In recognition of this fact, 
women are not permitted to enter the field of edu- 
vation on any grade or administrative level. The pay 
is allocated on the basis that the recipient is the head 
of a family. rate of 8,000 won a 
month was augmented by special allowances for those 
who had families to support, but in prewar Korea, at 
least 25,000 won a month was considered the minimum 
The 
wartime inflation saw teachers’ salaries raised to 25,- 
000 won monthly, but by then 100,000 won a week 
On numer- 


The peacetime 


salary on which a person could live respectably. 


was barely adequate for “decent” living. 
ous occasions, attention has been drawn to the fact 
that street more than 
school teachers; in Korea, the average houseboy for 


sweepers in America receive 
military personnel is able to live far more luxuriously 
than his teacher. Since the teachers derive their sal- 
aries from the tuition fees of the students and the 
minute local school taxes, very little can be done to 
improve the financial plight of the Korean classroom 
teacher. Financial aid from a government that is 
unable even to support itself is out of the question. 
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During the 40-year Japanese occupation of Korea 
(1904-45) the system of education was largely un- 
changed and, in form, closely resembled the organiza- 
Tke Min- 


istry of Education was occupied, of course, by the 


tional structure adopted by the Republic. 


Japanese, who then proceeded to infiltrate into the 


system. In the early years of the occupation 


entire 
Korean teachers were utilized in the schools; but in 
the later years the native teachers were replaced by 
Japanese nationals who were more amenable to the 
regulations requiring the training of all pupils in the 
language, history, and literature of Japan to the total 
exclusion of everything Korean. So intense was the 
effort to stamp out the native culture that all Koreans 
were forced to assume and use Japanese names; and 


so thorough was the effort that even as late as 1947 


public documents were still written in Japanese, and 


even now books, magazines, and newspapers are still 
printed in Japanese. 

In spite of the disruption caused by the war, the 
Ministry of Education has made heroic efforts to eon- 
tinue as much of the prescribed educational curriculum 
as possible. In the course of the war, especially in 
those areas north of Taegu, many school buildings 
were either destroyed or so badly damaged as to be 
unusable. Large numbers of trained and experienced 
teachers were inducted into the South Korean Army, 
and it can be expected that those teachers in North 
Korea who were unable to escape to the south have 
been either killed or so thoroughly “indoctrinated” 
with Communist ideology as to be of no further value. 
Even those school buildings which remain relatively 
undamaged were immediately appropriated by various 
military units as offices and living quarters, forcing 
educational activities into what other public buildings 
happen to be available. 

Educational activity, of a necessity in view of the 
lack of 
considerably limited. 
education has been decentralized to individual families 
with the responsibility for the training of the young 
left to the senior members of the family. The or- 
phaned are in a particularly pitiable state in those 


adequate facilities and personnel, has been 
In especially hard-hit areas, 


areas where organized public education is impossible. 
The swarms of shoe-shine boys in the forward areas 
are almost all former pupils in primary and middle 
schools, evidencing their former pupil status by well- 
worn but still recognizable black, brass-buttoned school 
uniforms. 

The war years threaten to be an educational void 
for these orphans who can participate in neither an 
organized public nor family educational activity; and 
the government will probably be able to do very little 
to make up this lost time to these unfortunates. The 
poverty of the country, accentuated by the drain of 
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over a year of war, will make educational rehabilita- 
tion a long, slow process that may never be able to 
fill the gap between the suspension of classes during 
the fighting and the rebuilding of facilities after the 
fighting. Those in the south who escaped the destruc- 
tion and those in the large cities who are able to ac- 


Reports. 
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celerate the process of rehabilitation are fortunate 
indeed; but the vast number in the rural areas who 
must first devote their energies to rebuilding homes 
and farms, and in the business of bare existence, will 
find themselves possessed of a lost educational gen- 
eration. 
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PROBABLY no contemporary British actor is better 
known here than is Laurence Olivier for, since his 
first Broadway appearance in the late ’20’s, he has 
revealed his artistry in everything from Noel Cow- 
ard’s and §. N. Behrman’s modern comedies to lead- 
ing classical roles and has gained national stature 
as a film favorite by his arresting portrayals of 


“Hamlet” and “Henry V.” His wife, Vivien Leigh, 


proved her mettle and won awards in “Gone with the 
Wind” as Scarlett O’Hara in 1939, and recently in 
“A Streetcar Named Desire,” yet her first legitimate 
stage appearance here with Olivier in “Romeo and 
Juliet” in 1940 was, to say the least, a most inaus- 


picious event, a debacle both actors have taken in their 
stride. Consequently, we feel we have a considerable 
stake in the careers of Sir Laurence and Lady Vivien, 
having saluted their accomplishments with our ap- 
proval, and find it natural that they should be brought 
here in the two productions staged for last summer’s 
Festival of Britain, Shaw’s “Caesar and Cleopatra” 
and Shakespeare’s “Antony and Cleopatra.” 
Confronted with something fresh to present for the 
festival, as Olivier tells the story of the productions’ 
evolution, Roger Furse, the scene designer, suggested 
the two-plays package because of the acting challenge 
they present—Vivien Leigh as the femme fatale, Cleo- 
patra, at sixteen and thirty-eight, and Olivier as Julius 
Caesar and Mark Antony. The suggestion was acted 
upon immediately by the Oliviers, together with Mr. 
Furse and Michael Benthall, the director, who is known 
for his recent beguiling production of Shakespeare’s 
“As You Like It” in which Katharine Hepburn won 
both hearts and plaudits. The foursome contemplat- 
ing the production have not been among our enter- 
tainment dealers in vain. In show-business parlance, 
in the two Cleos there was a sound merchandizing 
angle on art. They have everything, amazing pub- 
angles, love, sex, timeliness (look at Egypt 
now!), as well as economy, and, to be sure, art and 
the accolade of classicism. 


licity 


One scheme of stage set- 


ting would be made to serve both plays so that the 
show-business package gives the producer two for the 
cost of one—a sort of all-purpose lady’s garment; you 
just switch the pieces around, add or omit, and it does 
for everything from daytime ensemble, through cock- 
tail and theatre dress, to whatever comes on after. 
Seeing the Olivier productions demonstrates that the 
packaging serves both dramas’ purposes—almost—and 
the elusive item is not in the category of an imponder- 
able. It is basic; namely, Shaw is Shavian and is 
only completely projected when done consistently in 
his unique dimensions, while Shakespeare, as poet, too, 
This the Bard is 
given; it is Shaw who is left in the wings unravelling 
his beard, even though his “Caesar” is first of the 
duo—necessarily, since here Cleopatra is merely a 
national teen-age nuisance, while in “Antony” she is 
Queen and an international menace. 


commands similar artistic fidelity. 


Academicians in dramatic literature, for whom these 
productions provide a categorical connundrum, will 
approach them in stalwart security for is not “Caesar 
and Cleopatra” one of the plays arbitrarily classified 
as Shaw’s heroic dramas? They will be inveigled 
into supporting the packaging process, saying that it 
is natural, then, to combine it with an heroic tragedy 
of the Bard’s. Fine, except that the “heroic” plays 
as performed become plays glorifying the heroine. 
Any academic quibbling in protest will be hushed im- 
mediately when they see that the Cleo Curl Cut is 
regally ensconced in the beauty salons and has swept 
the Poodle Cut out onto Fifth Avenue where the dogs 
are again coming into their own. That this change in 
the social viewpoint is basic to Shaw confounds the 
conundrum for he puts himself ahead of history by 
going against the record in which Caesar’s and Cleo- 
patra’s romantic relationship gave birth to their son, 
Caesarion. Furthermore, Shaw dons Caesar’s habili- 
ments to have his oracular say to 19th-century British- 
ers about war, peace, international conquest, etc., using 
as his stooge a spoiled selfish hoyden of a teen-age 
‘alls Cleopatra. of the 
world,” as Shakespeare calls Octavius Caesar, the 
Caesars were obviously pagan international real-estate 
promoters who figured they, through conquest, could 
make cornerstones of the cities they destroyed upon 


miss whom he “Landlord 
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which to build a mighty Roman empire, leaving the 
ancient cultures to serve as so much decor. At home 
these parvenus evolved only a gauche imitation Greek 
architecture and the obvious contradiction implicit in 
using devilish means to attain divine ends found them 
at the end minus creativity—divinity. Inevitably, a 
Machiavelii arose to sow and a Mussolini to reap. 
Conceivably this deficiency was instrumental in the 
Roman collapse for, as Shaw’s Caesar says, “We are 
mere doers and drudgers—a swarm of bees turned into 
men.” 

Shaw makes his points and evaluates heroics ob- 
liquely and with acerbie wit, wry humor, and dis- 
arming sagacity, urbanely modern. A calculating 
showman, he unfailingly created challenging roles that 
actors relish, as well as spun scintillating dialogue that 
is unmatched in modern drama—even when it becomes 
mere conversation as in his later plays. To do Shaw’s 
“Caesar justice, then, Shaw’s audacious approach, 
characteristic of his style, commands major emphasis 
in the style of acting as well as of set and costume, 
and this Mr. Benthall does not provide in the single 
package given. He underplays the Shavian quality 
and emphasizes the pace and complexity of the melo- 
dramatic developments so that the actors, in the mod- 
ern method of “throwing away” lines and so pointing 
them all the more, actually discard what is the most 
salient. This makes the wise Caesar more ponderous 


than profound, and as Olivier plays him as an old 
man, when Caesar is actually only middle-aged, much 
of the spice goes out of the performance despite 
Leigh’s kittenish earryings on which are more teen- 
age tantrums than temperamental capriciousness indi- 
cating regal stature and a love potential as woman 


that ultimately triumphs over royal ambition. In this 
game of pagan international power politics Shaw re- 
stricts the conflict to territorial and personal aggran- 
dizement, while Shakespeare, the poet, introduces love. 
He thereby elevates the whole dilemma to a plane of 
universality making his tragedy infinitely more potent 
to us who can appreciate the vagaries of the human 
heart more readily than the machinations of contend- 
ers for territorial and political pre-eminence—con- 
temporary analogies in world conquest notwithstand- 
ing. With the emphasis on the heavily heroic, the 
effect of Olivier’s interpretation of “Caesar” is rather 
like hearing the ebullient and satirical opera, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or” performed in the solemn 
grand-opera style of Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff.” 
Inevitably, Shakespeare’s impassioned heroie style, il- 
lumined with poetic divination, emerges in laureate tri- 
umph. The French have a saying, “Plus ¢a change, 
plus c’est la méme_chose,’ which Shaw interprets as 
meaning that man and his institutions are ever un- 
changed, while Shakespeare’s concern is with the un- 
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changing heart of humankind. In the two produc- 
tions, the heart wins. 

This would have irked Shaw considerably when we 
recall his saying, “With the single exception of Homer, 
there is no eminent writer . . . whom I despise so 
entirely as I despise Shakespeare when I measure my 
mind against his.” Judging by the fascinating results 
in “Antony,” those concerned with its production 
agree in part with Shaw when he also said, “Shakes- 
peare is great chiefly as a musician,” for there is a 
stunning orchestration of every facet of modern stag- 
ing—the echt-Reinhardt, Mit-Europa of post-World- 
War-I years touch—in evidence. It was Reinhardt 
who most fully exploited the turntable stage which is 
wonderfully used here to spin the poetic enchantment 
of Shakespeare. The revolving stage is probably the 
most dramatic form of presenting poetic drama for 
it gives tragedy the unity of a symphony, as the stage 
is never static. Symbols, imagery, pace, and rhythm 
—body and spirit of poetry—appear before us. A 
veritable caravan, exotic and impassioned, sweeps by, 
marching militantly, when not seulpturally at ease, 
as Roman legions and pirates, or tripping sinuously 
with meticulous languor, as Egyptians, malevolently 
haughty. The architectural design of Roger Furse 
is masterly. In the dim light the vast stage resembles 
an ancient, ruined city as seen in dreams, with its 
pillars, arches, ramps, levels, and crannies. The mus- 
ical impact is heightened dramatically with the use of 
actors moving in counterpoint to the turning of the 
stage during which interludes great distance and ter- 
restrial vastness are impressed upon us, poetically 
prophetic. Add to this the enchantment of Herbert 
Menges’s musical score and the arresting opulence of 
the costumes of Audrey Cruddas, worn by actors who, 
one and all, animate their dress as though born to 
them, and you have a visual perfection that is spell- 
binding. In the men’s and the court costumes Miss 
Cruddas is fine; however, in those of Cleopatra, while 
they are elegant and luxurious, they are neither Greek 
nor Egyptian in feeling but rather impress us as a 
glamorized pre-Raphaelite style, all of which empha- 
sies the echt-Reinhardt theatre touch. 

However, what in poetic essence and tragic potency 
in settings for Shakespeare is artistic fails when the 
satirist, Shaw, is done up in the same package. If 
Shaw implied that he was not a musician, he is right, 
for the effect of visual orchestration is not one his 
plays evoke. The turntable contributes next to noth- 
ing to Shaw, and the settings seem literal and service- 
able, lacking in comic spirit and the oblique, modern 
touch so brilliantly achieved in Eva LeGallienne’s pro- 
duction several seasons back of Shaw’s “Androcles and 
the Lion.” It is a matter of style, and, since the 
British, as actors and stage artists, epitomize style, 
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we do not feel we are guilty of mere quibbling in 
considering this two-in-one package. 

Two seasons ago we had the lovely Lilli Palmer and 
Sir Cedrie Hardwicke in Shaw’s “Caesar,” and we 
found the consistent Shavian approach, in acting as 
well as in production, preferable to that of the 


Oliviers. Palmer did not impress us so much as a 


British spank-inviting teen-ager, but as a potential 
' 


queen, temperamentally adolescent, while Hardwicke, 
though middle-aged, seemed a bouncing juvenile when 
compared to Olivier. John Buckmaster’s Apollodorus 
far outshone Robert Helpmann’s, good though it is, 
as is also his Octavius Caesar. In “Antony” we were 
She is a 


poetic reincarnation, lovely as a legendary queen, 


completely captivated by Vivien Leigh. 
ardently feminine, eapriciously cruel, feline, yet won- 
derfully exotic, projected as a poetic character that 
provides incandescent moments of acting of which 
the death seene is the most luminous. Here, Olivier, 
too, is unsurpassed. Wearied soldier, betrayed lover, 
he gives a characterization of noble stature tragi- 
cally trapped by destiny. Together, their reading of 
Shakespeare’s verse is the greatest music of the whole 
performance, and they are unforgettable. The sup- 
porting cast is of a complementary style and serves to 
weld the productions into a compelling and impres- 
sive duo. We found the Britannus of Wilfred Hyde 
White, the Ftatateeta of Pat Nye, the Rufio of Niall 
Harry Andrews 


MacGinnis, and the Enobarbus of 


especially commendable. Together, the plays are far 
and away the high spot in an otherwise immemorable 
season, 

That Eugene O’Neill’s provocative tragedy, “Desire 
Under the Elms,” has had no professional revival since 
the memorable original production in 1924 seems in- 
credible when one has just felt its power in the ab- 
sorbing new production by the American National 
Theatre and Academy (ANTA), the first of its eur- 
rent subscription series under Robert Whitehead, the 
new managing producer. Folk plays such as blos- 
somed in the ’twenties and early ’thirties when play- 
wrights were discovering America’s byways and folk 
origins, and when such men as O'Neill, Paul Green, 
Mare Connelly, John Steinbeck, and Thornton Wilder 
enriched our theatre with their findings, have prac- 
tically disappeared from our stage. Consequently, 
O'Neill’s tragedy of New England farm life among 
the Cabots a generation ago is fresher than ever and 
all the more compelling. 

The four Cabots are a harsh, rapacious lot; tilling 
the stubborn rock-cropping soil has blunted their 
sensitivities. Their antagonist, the rocky earth, has 
entered their very souls, and so they lust after nature 
rather than love her, the sons craving only possession 
of the farm when Ephraim dies. He, steely and ruth- 
less, obsessed with a corrosive Calvinism, a mystie 
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preoccupation with the rocky soil and the cycle of 
nature, and his wife, Abbie, at thirty-five a predatory 
home against the sons, 
The elder brothers, Simeon and Peter, leave uncere- 


coveter, array themselves 
moniously for California, having been bought off by 
Eben, the youngest, with savings stolen from the old 
man which Eben claims as his, asserting that they be- 
longed rightfully to his dead mother, an earlier vic- 
Isolated, as well as frus- 
both Eben and 
He becomes the 
predatory wife’s prey, but with time love develops, 
and the child that Ephraim fancies is his is the off- 
spring of Eben and Abbie. When this truth crashes 
over Ephraim he persuades Eben that Abbie has 


tim of Ephraim’s cruelty. 
trated and emotionally starved, as 


Abbie are, they confront each other. 


merely exploited him to insure possession of the farm, 
an accusation Abbie denies, and, to prove her love for 
Eben, she kills their child. Horror-struck, Eben goes 
for the sheriff, but remorse overcomes him as he feels 
that he, her lover still, is a partner in the crime. 
They confess themselves joint conspirators and to- 
gether go to their doom. 

Throughout, the emotions, nature in the raw, be- 
come snarled, and the characters are violent in their 
obsession with greed. The extremes their passions 
precipitate generate blinding fires, making the ashes 
of doom inevitable. 

O’Neill’s simple, stark narrative is charged with 
sensuous, rock-ribbed beauty, for his approach is 
essentially that of the poet. 
limited sense of poetic symbolism and imagery in 
versified dialogue, but in the greater theatre sense, that 
Here characters, movement, and 


He is a poet not in the 


of poet-dramatist. 
situation, together with the physical aspects of the 
play—the setting, lighting, and costuming—all are 
organie and germinal in the play itself and so unite 
in poetie stage dynamics visualizing completely the 
symbolism and imagery seminal to his tale. Here 
he achieves taut, sinewy tensions through the conflict 
arising from the poetry inherent in the mysticism in 
Ephraim’s nature-religion fixation, as well as from 
that of Eben who is unnaturally obsessed with his 
dead mother, the only love he has ever known, 
Eben is released from this primitive Oedipus complex 
only when Abbie, with feline malevolence, seduces him 
in the shrouded parlor no one has entered since his 
mother’s funeral. While O’Neill’s approach is poetic, 
his execution is not consistently poetic, for he turns 
automatically to melodramatic devices to whip up his 
tragedy, sealing the play’s tragic importance propor- 
tionately, as is inevitable when hokum—which has 
given us its own set of symbols—is introduced. In 
fact, O'Neill has been labeled a “melodramatist,” and 
so “Desire Under the Elms” is open to melodramatic 
interpretation which it is given here as directed by 
Harold Clurman. The director’s emphasis is entirely 
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on the external in this shock treatment of the play, 
and in these terms it “packs a wallop,” all of which is 
shrewd show-business as the emphasis is on sex— 
youth calling to youth—that!culminates in eatastro- 
phe, since Abbie is the catalytic agent who precipi- 
That Abbie is a mid-19th-century 
farmgirl and middle-aged, providing a mother sub- 


tates the disaster. 


stitute for Eben, thus justifying his early hatred of 
her and self-loathing at the seduction, all factors com- 
Rather Abbie 


is presented as a glamorized, abused miss, consistently 


pounding the tragedy, is overlooked. 


faultless in make-up and costume, with nary a crease 
or stray lock, her youthfulness complementing Eben’s, 
all consistent with melodramatic contrivance but de- 
feating tragic evolution. 

Unfortunately, with the emphasis on melodrama, 
the pillars that support the edifice of the play become 
the forest that obstructs our view of the trees—the 
tragedy—and the mysticism in Ephraim and Eben is 
The 
first act, which concentrates largely on the sons, is 
The tragic finale, when 


so treated as to make the men merely eccentric. 


ponderous and slow-paced. 
fate, in the form of nature boomeranging and enecom- 
passing Abbie and her child in a pattern consistent 
with the Cabots, making Ephraim triumphant, is de- 
prived of its tragie potency—the irony so uniquely 
a quality of O’Neill. The acting generally is superior, 
and to Karl Malden, as Ephraim, go leading honors 
for more nearly approximating O’Neill’s tragie eon- 
ception. Malden 
touching in his restraint, and miraculously saves the 
character from the frequent that 
ludicrous when juxtaposed to the arbitrary melo- 


is terrifying in his power, yet 


touches seem 


dramatie line of the others. It is magnificent acting 
and especially rewarding for it indicates his eon- 
sistent growth as one of our foremost young actors. 
Within the limitations of the melodramatic style, 
Carol Stone, as Abbie, and Douglas Watson, as Eben, 
are effective young lovers. Watson alertly projects 
the man’s struggle which is compounded of brash 
virility and the effeminacy engendered by his mother 
fixation, and Miss Stone, throughout pretty as a posed 
daguerreotype, combines the lushness and snare of 
sex and the steeliness of malevolence with dexterity. 
As the elder brother, Simeon, Lou Polan is splendid 
and achieves a biting characterization with percep- 
tivity and economy that are genuinely artistic. As 
Peter, George Mitchell is lacking in conviction for he 


plays a negative character negatively—an “also ran” 
The outstand- 
ing contributor to the production is Mordecai Gorelik, 


rather than a man also in the running. 


whose setting of the farmhouse with its exposed rooms 
and the grounds, stark and bleak, has the sombre 
impact and ageless serenity of classic tragedy, master- 
fully symbolizing the poetry of O’Neill. 

The New York City Center production of Eugene 
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O’Neill’s play, “Anna Christie,” which created a sen- 
sation in 1921 with Pauline Lord starring, is indeed 
an ill-starred venture, as was Ibsen’s “Wild Duck,” 
which preceded it at the center. Paradoxically 
enough, the center’s ballet company under Balanchine 
has built itself up since the war to where it is brilliant 
on all counts and is America’s leading ballet com- 
pany; the opera company, too, has made phenomenal 
strides and is in the fore of municipal companies; only 
the theatre company flounders artistically, though 
playing to sold-out houses at a $3.60 top, and in these 
two productions eapitulates complétely. The popular 
comedienne and night-club singer, Celeste Holm, is 
east as Anna, the farm girl who succumbed to lusty 
farmers and to city-slickers, is jailed in a vice raid, 
becomes ill, and appears on her father’s barge to 
recuperate. Here “that ole davil sea” spills a sailor 
at her feet; love develops at sight, but when both men 
learn of her sordid past they, at first, abandon her. 
Tlowever, on reconsideration, the sailor agrees the sea 
O’Neill’s char- 
acters are vividly arresting, and the first two acts are 
The third, with its con- 
trived happy ending, is arbitrary and artificial and 
weakens the play, considerably vitiating its impact. 
The production’s failure lies in the miscasting of Miss 


has cleansed her, and they marry. 


eompact and compelling. 


Holm; charming comedienne though she is and in- 
gratiating of personality, she is completely ineffectual 
as Anna. Miss Holm conveys none of the woman’s 


struggle, establishes no tensions, and sustains no 
emotions from scene to scene, not even from speech 
to speech. Her Anna is, in fact, unsympathetic, for 
in her negative approach and lack of integration she 
establishes Anna as a weak sister which, superficially, 
she might appear to be. Michael Gordon, the di- 
rector, is of no help whatsoever, either to Miss Holm 
or to Art Smith, who plays her father, or to Kelvin 
McCarthy, the sailor, though both men are sound 
actors and fine for the parts. Gordon’s approach is 
typical of stock—the stage manager’s—which urges 
actors cast for type to get up in their lines, puts them 
on their feet, and sees that they do not collide, no 
more. Dynamies? Perish the thought, they are not 
even sparked, and on this trip the barge with Anna is 
lost in fog, and, being at sea, captainless, reaches no- 
where. “No foundation—all the way down the line.” 

“Gigi,” the new comedy adapted from a novelette of 
the popular Parisian novelist, Colette, by Anita Loos, 
is one of the few comedy successes in a season seanda- 
Colette’s stock in trade 


is illicit amour as practiced traditionally—have they 


lously lacking in light fare. 


not historic, royal precedents in these liaisons ?—as 
The pur- 
portedly Gay ’90’s comedy, having been presented in 
a beguiling and authentically French film recently, 
Too, the film 


well as professionally by French cocottes. 


is consequently not unknown to us. 
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serves in evaluating the play’s veracity as well as its 
artistry of which the genuine Gallic flavor implicit in 
the situation is probably the most essential factor. 
Here Miss Loos is completely disenchanting for her 
version of “Gigi” impresses us more as_pseudo- 
romantic ’90’s hoop-la in the Murray Hill sector of 
Manhattan than as Parisian. 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” substitutes corny zani- 
ness and homely chuminess for sophisticated intimacy 
She two- 
steps gawkily through the uneventful happenings— 
the senior cocottes in the family endeavoring to induct 
a teen-ager into the demi-mondaine cirele unsuccess- 
fully—rather than twirls a light fantastic to our en- 
Incredibly enough, the teen-age Gigi, 


Miss Loos, author of 


and scented charm, the French &pproach. 


chantment. 
reared with Gallie caleulation to follow in the cocotte 
family train, is presented as a brash hoydenish tom- 
boy, sprightly, forthright, and indecorous, who alter- 
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nately ambles and races about both sitting room and 
boudoir like an unbridled colt. As Gigi, Audrey Hep- 
burn does a fine job, being an ingratiating actress and 
utterly appealing, but she never for a moment con- 
vinces us that she is in any way related to her mother 
and grandmother, the cocottes who made unrewarding 
connections and live shabbily, or to her wealthy aunt, 
who achieves a frothy, bejeweled triumph. What plot 
there is concerns a wealthy man-about-town, tem- 
porarily between mistresses and disingenuously dis- 
traught, a family hanger-on to whom it is suggested 
that he acquire Gigi as his mistress. When she re- 
fuses in high dudgeon, he discovers he loves her, pro- 
poses marriage, and is accepted, to the disgust of her 
relatives. Substituting the eraftsmanlike in-a-door 
bed for the glamorous couche d’amour, as Miss Loos 
does, leaves us with tepid fare indeed, and we found 
the doing over of “Gigi” trivial and gauche. 





WORLD PERSPECTIVE 

Art the recent meeting of the United States National 
Commission for Uneseo teachers were urged to pro- 
mote a “world perspective.” Few would be disposed 
today to deny the importance of this aim. Unfortu- 
nately there are many who would be ready to add it 
to the numerous other slogans that permeate pedagogy 
without realizing what the promotion of the aim in- 
The ideal of world perspective cannot be 
separated from all the other human ideals to which 
education is dedicated. Nevertheless in the sentimen- 
tal attachment to the idea of internationalism that 
followed World War I it was so separated. A dis- 
tinguished scholar in the field of international rela- 
tions who was closely associated with the League of 


volves. 


Nations tells the story of a group of tourists who were 
urged by their leader when they entered the League’s 
assembly hall to “take a deep breath and breathe in 
the spirit of world-mindedness.” 

The world perspective can only be attained by slow 
stages, each of which is permeated with the ideal of 
loving our neighbor and doing to our neighbor as 
we would have him do to us. In education, at any 
rate, there ean be avoided the methods used to lure 
tourists from their homes—the emphasis on the pic- 
turesque, the differences, the fancy-dress conception 
of other peoples. To understand other peoples the 
process must be developed of acquiring an under- 
standing of our neighbors in an ever-widening circle 
which reaches out from the immediate environment to 
embrace the world. In a country in which it has 
been found urgent to develop programs of intereul- 
tural education in order to promote understanding and 
co-operation among fellow citizens, it should not be 


difficult to realize that the world perspective cannot 
be achieved in isolation from the operation of the 
ideals of understanding and co-operation among men 
in smaller geographical areas, gradually expanding 
and reaching out beyond national boundaries to em- 
brace all peoples of the world. But essential to this 
process is the concept that a world perspective is one 
of a whole series of loyalties which begin first in the 
home, the community, and the nation. Memories 
seem to be short, but there is available much that was 
done in the period between the two wars to give mean- 
ing and content to the promotion of a world per- 
spective, world-mindedness, and international under- 
standing at the school levels —I. L. K. 


FUNDS FOR FEDERALLY AFFECTED 
DISTRICTS 

Earu J. McGratu, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, announced on January 24 that March 31, 1952, 
has been established as the date by which all appli- 
‘ations must be filed with the Office of Education, 
FSA, for funds to help meet operating expenses in 
schools in Federally affected districts for the fiscal 
year 1951-52 under Public Law 874, 81st Congress, 
2d session. The Federal Register of January 11, 
1952, published the regulations which established this 
deadline. 

Applications received by the commissioner at the 
Federal Seeurity Agency, Washington 25, D. C., be- 
fore March 31, 1952, at 12:00 o’clock noon, will be 
considered for payment from funds appropriated for 
the fiseal year 1951-52. 

Congress has made available the sum of $40,000,000 
to carry on the program under Public Law 874 during 
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the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1952. If these 
funds are not sufficient to pay in full the total amounts 
which the school districts in Federally affected areas 
are entitled to receive, payments will be prorated 
among the eligible applicants. 
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A school distriet desiring to make application for 
funds under Public Law 874 should obtain application 
and the state education 
agency in the state in which the school district is 
located. 


forms instructions from 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending February 11: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Edward Tuck Hall, assistant headmaster, St. Mark’s 
School (Southborough, Mass.), will assume new duties, 
August 1, as headmaster, the Hill School (Pottstown, 
Pa.), succeeding James I. Wendell who is retiring 
after 39 years of service to the status of headmaster 
emeritus. 


Dare A. Wells, professor of physics, University of 
Cincinnati, has been granted a leave of absence for six 
months to accept a visiting professorship in Cérdoba 
(Argentina) National University. Dr. Wells has been 
invited to assist the university in reorganizing its 
graduate program in physics. 


‘ Richard Alewyn and Victor Lange are serving as ex- 
change professors during the spring term. Professor 
Alewyn of the University of Cologne, an authority 
on contemporary German poetry and 17th century 
German literature, is visiting in Cornell University 
during the leave of absence granted to Dr. Lange, 
chairman of German studies, who is holding a visiting 
professorship of German literature in the University 
of Cologne. 


Frank Martinuzzi, whose appointment as professor 
of heat-power engineering, Cornell University, was 
reported in Scoot aND Society, November 27, 1948, 
has been named to a visiting professorship in Stevens 
Institute of Technology (Hoboken, N. J.) for the 
spring semester. 


William Vogt, director, Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion of America, will give the first of two Alfred 
Korzybski Memorial Lectures to be delivered at the 
Institute of General Semanties (Lakeville, Conn.), 
March 1 and March 5. The second lecture will be 
given by F. M. Ashley Montagu, chairman, department 
of anthropology, Rutgers University. 


Howard E. Wilson, executive assistant, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, has been ap- 
pointed by the New York State Education Depart- 
ment to direct a study of admission policies of medi- 
cal schools in the state. The survey of this “serious 


problem” will be made “because the number of ap- 


plicants for admission to medical schools .. . so greatly 


exceeds the number of students that the institutions 
can accommodate.” 


Recent Deaths 


Samuel Newton Spring, dean emeritus, New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse University, died, 
February 3, at the age of seventy-seven years. Dean 
Spring had served as professor of forestry and head 
of the department (1903-05), the University of 
Maine; assistant forest inspector and chief of the office 
of forest extension (1905-09), U. S. Forest Service; 
state forester for Connecticut and forester, Connecti- 
cut Experiment Station (1909-12) ; professor of silvi- 
culture (1912-32), Cornell University; and assistant 
dean (1932-33) and dean (1933-44), Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


Harry Henderson Clark, former president, Judson 
College (Marion, Ala.), died, February 5, at the age 
of seventy-one years. Dr. Clark had served as private 
tutor (1903-07); professor of English (1907-09), 
Winchester (Tenn.) Normal School; superintendent of 
schools (1909-11), Somerville (Tenn.); professor of 
English (1911-12), Middle Tennessee State College 
(Murfreesboro); professor of secondary education 
(1912-21), University of Tennessee; secretary (1921- 
25), Tennessee Baptist Convention; professor of edu- 
cation and dean of the summer school (1925-30), 
Furman University (Greenville, S. Car.); president 
(1930-31), Judson College; superintendent of schools 
(1931-41), Knoxville (Tenn.) ; and extension lecturer 
(1941-46), the University of South Carolina. 


Frank Sutliff Hackett, founder (1907) and former 
headmaster, Riverdale Country School (The Bronx), 
died, February 6, at the age of seventy-four years. 
Dr. Hackett had served as assistant headmaster (1905- 
07), Berkeley School (New York City); and head- 
master (1907-49), Riverdale Country School. 


Leicester Bodine Holland, head of the department of 
architecture, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), died, 
February 7, at the age of sixty-nine years. Dr. Hol- 
land had served as instructor in architecture (1913- 
18), professor of fine arts (1929-46), School of Fine 
Arts, University of Pennsylvania; fellow in architee- 
ture and associate professor of architecture (1919-20), 
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American School of Classical Studies (Athens, 


Greece) ; professor of fine arts (1925-27), Vassar Col- 
lege (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.); and professor of archi- 


tecture (since 1948), Miami University. 


Raymond D. Shannon, chairman of the department 
of music, Long Island University (Brooklyn) .died, 
Mr. Shan- 
non, who had directed the programs of the USO in 
Fort Monroe (Va.) during World War II, had taught 
in secondary schools and Long Island University prior 
to the war, returning to the university following his 


February 7, at the age of fifty-two years. 


war service. 


Paul D. Kaufman, professor of Law, New York Uni- 
versity, died, February 8. Dr. Kaufman, a practicing 
lawyer, had served as instructor in Romance languages 
(1919-21), DeWitt Clinton High School, New York 
City; and in the university as teaching fellow (1924- 
33) and professor (since 1933). 


anaes ) Ld; L 


e 

AUFRICHT, HANS. Guide to League of Nations Pub- 
lications: A Bibliography Survey of the Work of the 
League, 1920-1947. Pp. xix +682. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York 27. 1951. $10.00. 
This book will be of immense service to the historian seek- 
ing to assess the lessons of the past and to statesmen seek- 
ing guidance for the future. 


CASSIRER, ERNST. The Philosophy of the Enlighten- 

ment. Pp. xiii+366. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J. 1951. $6.00. 
This study of 18th-century thought, translated by Fritz C. 
A. Koelln and James P. Pettegrove, attempts to revise the 
long-standing verdict of “shallow enlightenment” by show- 
ing that it produced a completely original form of philo- 
sophie thought. 





a 
CHAMBERS, R. FRED. College Placement: Philosophy, 
Organization, Techniques, and Procedures. Pp. Ft. 
The Author, University of Colorado, Boulder. 1952. 
é e 
DEAN, IDA H., MARGARET C, JAMES, AND HARRY 
B. WILLIAMS (Prepared by). ‘Business and Eco- 
nomic Research: Selected Federal Agency Programs of 
Interest to Colleges and Universities.’’ Proceedings 
of the Conference on Business and Economie Research, 
August 6-10, 1951, Washington, D.C. Pp. 51. South- 
ern Regional Education Board, 830 West Peachtree 
Street, NW, Atlanta, Ga. 1951. 50 cents. 
e 
pE HUSZAR GEORGE B., AND ALFRED DE GRAZIA, 
Jr. An Outline of International Relations. Pp. xi+ 
339. 3arnes and Noble, Ine., New York 3. 1951. 
$1.50. 
This book, designed to summarize the principles of inter- 
national relations, includes a maximum of information and 
a mininum of opinion. 
e 
GALLAGHER, J. ROSWELL. 
Son’s Adolescence. Pp. viii+212. Little, Brown & 
Company, 34 Beacon Street, Boston 6. 1951. $3.00. 
In this book the author tries to answer the questions which 
boys, parents, teachers, and boys’ club leaders have often 
asked bim about health habits, growth, athletics, failure in 
school, and personality and behavior problems. 
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GLUECK, SHELDON AND ELEANOR. Delinquents 
in the Making: Paths to Prevention. Pp, viii+214. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1952. $3.00. 

This book is based on one of the most ambitious social sur- 
veys ever undertaken. 
e 

HARRISON, R. J. The Child Unborn. 
Illustrated. Maemillan Company, 
1951. $3.00. 

The first half of this century has seen great additions to 
the knowledge and understanding of reproductive anatomy 
and embryology, and this book is an attempt to summarize 
these advances in simple language. 

e 

HOLTROP, WILLIAM F. Vocational Education in the 
Netherlands. Vol. II, No. 2. Pp. vii+31-158. The 
University of Caifornia Press, Berkeley 4. 1951. 

This study is one of the few significant investigations that 
have been made of vocational education in nations other 
than the United States. 


Pp. xiii + 226. 
New York 11, 


HYMES, JAMES L., Jr. Understanding Your Child. 
Pp. xii+ 188. Illustrated by H. W. Doremus. Prentice- 
Hall, Ine., New York 11. 1952. $2.95. 

A new and important guide for parents and teachers. 
e 

‘¢TIndiana and Midwest School Building Planning Confer- 
ence: Proceedings.’’ School of Education, Indiana 
University, Bulletin No. 6, Vol. XXVII. Pp. 139. 
Indiana University Bookstore, Bloomington. 1951. 
$1.00. 

One of the reports of the educational centennial (1851- 
1951) conference held at Indiana University, July 9-14, 
1951. 

* 

The Human Frame. Pp. 95. 

Illustrated by the author. Little, Brown & Company, 

34 Beacon Street, Boston 6. 1952. $3.00. 

This describes the basic structure of our bodies and tells 

us how it works. 


LAWFORD, GIOVANNA. 


e 

LEE, ALFRED McCLUNG (Editor). Readings in Soci- 
ology. Pp. viii+439. Barnes and Noble, Inc., New 
York 3. 1951. $1.75. 

In selecting readings for this book, the author has been 
guided in part by recollections of students’ reactions to 
these and other assigned writings. 

« 

LEONARD, CHARLES W. Why Children Misbehave. 
Pp. 49. Illustrated. Science Research Associates, 57 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10. 1952. 40 cents; 
quantity rates. 

This deals with a very important and very puzzling prob- 
lem in a straightforward, readable, authoritative way. 
e 

LETTON, MILDRED C., AND ADELE M. RIES. Clubs 
Are Fun. Pp. 40. Illustrated. Science Research As- 
sociates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10. 1952. 
40 cents; quantity rates. 
& cant Life Adjustment 


Booklet, edited by Marie F. 
e 
LEWELLEN, JOHN. Primer of Atomic Energy. Pp. 
49. Illustrated. Science Research Associates, Chicago 
10. 1952. 40 cents; quantity rates. 
A Life Adjustment Booklet. 
c) 


LOOS, A. WILLIAM (Editor). 
World Culture: A Symposium. Pp. viii+ 294.  Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1951. $5.00. 

A group of distinguished thinkers seek to make an open- 
minded, realistic appraisal of the interdependent world in 
which we live, with special reference to religion. 

& 


MACDOUGAL, CURTIS D. Understanding Public 
Opinion: A Guide for Newspapermen and Newspaper 
Readers. Pp. xii+ 698. Macmillan Company, New 
York 11. 1952. $5.00. 


Religious Faith and 
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With the knowledge of public opinion—what it is, how it 
is iormed, how it can be measured, how it operates, and 80 
forth—the editor or publisher should be better prepared to 
conduct a successful editorial campaign. 

e 


->LOSCOWE, MORRIS. Sex and the Law. Pp. ix +310. 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York 11. 1951. $3.95. 
A distinguished jurist presents a complete and frank dis- 
cussion of our laws on sex, sex crimes, marriage, divorce, 
illegitimacy and how these laws affect our lives and the 
society in which we live. 
a 


THAYER, V. T. The Attack upon the American Secular 
School. Pp. x+257. The Beacon Press, Boston 6. 
1951. $3.00. 

This is a review and appraisal of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of secular education in the United States. 
e 


THOMAS, MAURICE J., et al. 
Public Education. Pp. 155. University of Pittsburgh 
Press, Pittsburgh 18. 1951. $4.00. 

These lectures were delivered by nine national leaders in 
education who developed the idea of strengthening the pub- 
lic schools through more effective boards. 


Cult and Culture: The Minns Lec- 
Pp. 
1951. 


The School Board and 


VOGT, V. OGDEN. 
tures; A Study of Religion and American Culture. 
ix +269. Macmillan Company, New York 11. 
$3.25. 

The true practice of religion as the complete life offers the 
abiding form and changing content required to solve the 
dilemma of the present world chaos, says this author. 
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WIETING, C. MAURICE. The Progress of Coopera- 
tives: With Aids for Teachers. Pp. xiv+210. Harper 
& Brothers, New York 16. 1952. $3.00. 

This book tells the story of our growing co-operatives in 
the United States and suggests ways in which instruction 
about them may best be offered in the school curriculum. 

o 


WOOD, H. J. Exploration and Discovery. 

Illustrated. Longmans, Green and Company, Inc. 
York 3. 1951. $1.80. 
This introduction to the subject of exploration aims not at 
encyclopaedic description but rather to interest the reader 
in major episodes in contrasted regions presenting con- 
trasted problems. 


Pp. 192. 
New 





A COMPREHENSIVE 
Placement Service 


For 


Administrators and Instructors 


Secondary and elementary Professional and 
technical College and University 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, 8. C., Richmond, Va., Memphis, Tenn. 
COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 
Memphis 38, Tenn. 


(Members Nat’l Assn. Teachers’ Agencies) 








THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 
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WHOLESALE LIFE INSURANCE 


e for higher educational institu- 
tions with 25 or more employees 








e no medical examination required 
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e cash dividends 
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Established institutions that meet National and Regional Standards 
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A Directory and information will be sent upon’ request 
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CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
Howard Hunt Pattee, Executive Secretary 
645 West Tenth Street Claremont, California 
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Summer Session 
~-.+ JUNE 16 to JULY 26 and JULY 28 to AUGUST 30 


1200 REGULAR ACCREDITED SUBJECTS AND 
SPECIAL PROJECTS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE AT 


MINNESOTA 


Learning and leisure go together at Minnesota Summer Session in the City of Lakes. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS IN... 
e@ American Studies @ Renaissance Seminar 
@ Printed Media e@ Business History 
@ Mass Media of Communication e Intensive Beginning Greek 
e@ Language Arts @ Intensive Russian 
e Efficient Reading @ Scandinavian Studies 
@ Modern Language Institute e High School Dramatic Workshop 


Write Now For Helpful Bulletin! Dean, Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


769 Johnston Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 























